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FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 





We should wish the reader to understand, that in the remarks we 
made yesterday on the subject of British painting, we did not mean 
to imply, either that the country has not produced a number of 
clever artists, or that one or two great ones may not arise, some 
day, from a combination of favourable circumstances. We have had 
artists, and have them, who, if they had been born in Italy, and had 
alittle more wine in their blood, and sunshine to mature their facul- 
ties, might have ripened into finer geniuses than they are. We do 
not enumerate them, for reasons that may be guessed in a paper 
which does profess to criticise art; but for one or two we have a 
genuine respect, on the score of the capabilities they evince,—for 
one indeed, who has a generous eye for colour, and a Raphaelesque 
taste in his females, we have even an admiration. But our grapes 
and our painters do not come to maturity. They want to lay their 
cheeks in the sun. The more exotic the stock, the more likely it 
would be to create a great painter among us. All that we mean to 
say is, that hitherto we have had no such mighty men, much less 
clusters of them, as the schools of Rome, Venice, and Bologna. A 
great painter may occasionally rise in the most unpromising country. 
Holland produced Rubens. But it produced no cluster of Rubenses. 
The natural painters of Holland are painters of ale-houses and flat 
landscapes, 

As to Academies, whether of Painting or Literature, we hold 
them to be mere combinations of dull men, to get a royal road to 
celebrity and employment. Great men may appear, in spite of 
academies, and may have the ill-luck to belong to them; in which 
case they will infallibly be worried by the little ones. But the 
greatest men have had nothing to do with academies. Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Correggio, the Caracci, had nothing to do 
with academies. Shakespear had nothing; Milton; Mboliere. 
But Mengs and Battoni had: and in England there is a Royal 
Academy of Literature somewhere, to which people seem to make 
it a point not to belong. 


- THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 





The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. 1. pp- 382. 
(Twelfth Volunie of the Cabinet Cyclopeedia). 

From what we have seen of this book, it is one of higher preten- 
sions and performance than is usual with these disbursements of 
compendious knowledge, and not unworthy to follow in the train 
of Sir James Mackintosh. We thank Mr Crowe, in his outset, for 
saving us the Babel about tongues, and nations, and their origin, 
and commencing with a brief and clear account of the state of Gaul 
under the Romans, and the rise of the French monarchy. We read 
but a little way, when we find ourselves in the presence of that 
striking barbarian, the first Most Christian King, of whom Mr 
Crowe gives us the following satisfactory and edifying account. 


IK It is singular to observe that, ofall the nations which over-ran 
Gaul, that which eventually subdued the rest, and gave its name 
both to the land and to the general race, was the least united, and 

€ least advanced in the arts of life and policy. Both the Goths 
and the Burgundians were more civilised than the Franks. Each 
of the former was a nation, forming one race, and obeying one 
monarch, and family of monarchs. The Franks, on the contrary, 
were but a looser kind of confederacy, which held together still less 
as they advanced from the Rhine. Each town or territory had its 
aie and independent sovereign ; and previous to Clovis, we meet 
py 7 sign of supreme chief or capital town amongst them. This, 
= mr t, was advantageous to them. They were thus more free 
od ome and to invade, _It left the throne of chieftaincy open 
os e first leader of pre-eminent talents; whilst the vagueness and 

mprehensiveness of their name was calculated to congregate and 
‘amit beneath their banner any roving bands, or even whole na- 
Hons, that might be in search of plunder or establishments. 








‘Such is the secret of the rise of Clovis, the founder of the 
French monarchy. He was the young chief or king of a small 
colony of the Franks, established at Tournay. In conjunction with 
the Frank chief of Cambray, he attacked Syagrius, the provincial 
governor of the Soissonois, defeated him, and took possession of his 
territory and capital (a.p. 485.) It was on this occasion the cir- 
cumstance took place, so often narrated and alluded to as a proof of 
the piety of the king, and the independent habits of the barbarians. 
A silver vase, reserved for sacred uses, had been taken amidst other 
plunder, from the church of Rheims. It was at Soissons that the 
distribution of booty was to take place. Thither came St Remy, 
bishop of Rheims, supplicating for the restoration of the silver vase. 
Clovis was favourable to the bishop’s request, and sought to gratify 
it. He addressed his assembled soldiers, and begged of them, in 
addition to his share, to grant him the vase in question. Ere the 
assembly could answer, a cholerous soldier, jealous of his rights, 
struck the vase with his axe, exclaiming that the king had no right 
to more than fell to his allotment. Despite the rudeness of the act, 
it was still consonant to the habits and laws of the free barbarians. 
Clovis was obliged to dissemble his resentment, and defer his ven- 
geance. It was not until several months after, that, at a review, he 
took an opportunity to find fault with the breaker of the vase for 
the bad condition of his arms, Clovis flung the soldier’s axe to the 
ground, and whilst the Jatter stooped to pick up the weapon, the 
monarch slew him with a blow of his own, exclaiming, “ Thus didst 
thou serve the vase of Soissons.” ; 

‘ Clovis, like all the heros and eminent men of those ages, paid 
great respect to the church, and received considerable advantage 
from its aid. The Franks had been hitherto heathens; but Clovis, 
having married Clotilda, a Burgundian princess, became instructed 
in the rites and religion of the Christians. In the heat of a battle 
against the Germans in the neighbourhood of Cologne, Clovis 
recalled the example of Constantine, who in a doubtful moment of 
action invoked the God of the Christians, and was heard. The 
King of the Franks imitated the example of the Roman, prayed for 
victory to the God of Clotilda and of Constantine, won it soon 
after, and was baptized, with the greater number of his followers, in 
grateful acknowledgment of the Divine aid. Clovis had the good 
fortune to imbibe Christianity at its pure source. The Visigoth 
and Burgundian monarchs, though Christian, were Arians at this 
time. Clovis received the orthodox faith, which brought to him 
the zealous support of the Gaulish clergy, and gave to him the title 
of Most Christian Majesty, worn by his successors to the present 
day. 

“The comparison between Clovis and Constantine might be 
followed further. Their embracing of Christianity had a similar 
effect upon both. Instead of tempering their passions, and inspir- 
ing them with the virtues of mildness and mercy, it seems to have 
rather given rein to their ferocity and blood-thirstiness. The do- 
mestic murders committed by Constantine, that of his wife, and of 
his son, are known. ‘To assassination Clovis united perfidy All 
the rival monarchs or chieftains whom he could conquer or entrap, 
were sacrificed to his jealousy or ambition. The whole race of a 
rival family were extirpated, in some instances, by the hand jof 
Clovis himself. How could Christianity be made conducive to such 
crimes ? By being coupled with the corrupt doctrine of personal 
confession and absolution, which, by superseding the voice of con- 
science, took away all natural obstacles to crime, and held forth, in 
a barbarous age, the certain prospect of impunity.’ 


Nay, not only so, but by being coupled with the inculcation of 
vulgar and inhuman ideas of the Supreme Being, and a suggestion 
to the human heart (that earthly and heavenly power were much 
alike, and equally full of violence, vindictiveness, and an frrational 
partiality. By the way, Clovis is Louis with a guttural. We think 
we hear the barbarism of the times speaking in the very name. 

It is amusing, in the account of Hugh Capet, the usurping 
founder of the modern French dynasty, to find this first of its royal 
ancestors in juxta-position with a Talleyrand, and this too of an 
equivocal sort! “‘*Who made thee Count? demanded Hugh 
Capet of a refractory noble, supposed to be Talleyrand, Count of 
Angouléme. ‘ The same right that made thee King,’ was the bold 
reply.” 

The early French kings are famous for reckoning among them a 
number of non-entities, known by the precious names of Simple, 
Bald, &c. Among these was Hugh Capet’s son Robert, who seems 
to:have had no name given him, not even the pious; probably be- 
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cause he was too amiable, and was more concerned for the con- 
sciences of his subjects than the dining-tables of their pastors. Of 
this disposition Mr Crowe has given us one or two amusing in- 
stances. The story of the “ sealed paper” is a dramatic surprise. 


‘ Hugh Capet had taken the precaution to have his son crowned 
and consecrated during his own lifetime. Thus, on the demise of 
the former, Robert found himself the undisputed King of France. 
The young monarch was one of those soft, domestic tempers, which 
fate so often misplaces upon athrone. He had married Bertha, 
the widow of the Count of Blois, and was tenderly attached to her. 
The spouses had the misfortune to be distantly related, and 
Robert had been godfather to one of Bertha’s children by her 
former husband. The Pope considered these circumstances suffi- 
cient to render the marriage incestuous; and he accordingly issued 
a command to Robert, desiring him to put away Bertha, under 
pain of excommunication. The popes had erected themselves into 
the censors of princes, and they were especially rigid in prohibiting 
the marriage of cousins. Such unions, they said, drew down 
divine vengeance, and were to be avoided lest they should pro- 
duce national calamities. Nor was this mere superstition on their 
part: it had its vg It was chiefly by intermarriages that the 
great aristocracy at this time increased their territories and influ- 
ence. Every obstacle thrown in the way of these alliances, conse- 
quently checked the growth of their exorbitant might; every diffi- 
culty or scruple, being in the power of the pontiff alone to remove, 
brought considerable advantage, both in revenue and _ respect, 
to the holy see. Robert struggled for four or five years in be- 
half of his legitimate wife, against the terrors of excommunica- 
tion; but he was at length compelled to yield, to chase poor 
Bertha from his presence, and to take another wife, Constance, the 
daughter of the Count of Toulouse. With her, a woman of more 





spirit than her predecessor, Robert was less happy. The monarch 
dreaded her, and was even obliged to do his alms in secret for fear 
of her reproof. His chief amusement was the singing and com- 
posing of psalins, to which the musical taste of that age was con- 
fined. In a pilgrimage to Rome, Robert left a sealed paper on the 
altar of the Apostles. The priesthood expected it to contain a mag- 
nificent donation, and were not a little surprised and disappointed to 
find it contain but a hymn of the monarch’s composition. The piety 
of Robert was most exemplary. He was anxious to save his subjects | 
from the crime of perjury,; the means he took were to abstract | 
privately the holy relics from the case3 which contained them, and | 
on which people were sworn. He substituted an ostrich’s egg, as | 
an innocent object, incapable of taking vengeance on the false | 
swearers.’ | 


The account of the Jaquerie in the twelfth century is one of the 
many lessons which the aristocracy have had given to them, if aris- 
tocracies could learn. The worst of the account is, that it ends | 
with the success of the nobles ; and they have an unfortunate trick | 
of taking success for right, and thus of teaching their enemies to 
pursue it by the same violent means. The Jaquerie were ignorant, 
fierce, and ill-treated: the nobles ignorant, fierce, and unjust. 
Which of the two do we now think to have been least in the wrong ? 
Those who would have laughed you to scorn®for thinking it. 


* Mutual hatred between the nobles and peasants was at this time 
general in France. The latter enjoyed their feudal privileges and 
superiority as guerdon for defending the country in arms. The 
defeats of Poitiers and Crecy showed them unequal to this task ; 
and the French peasantry, who were not considered by their lords 
as worthy to wield a sword, looked on the discomfited knights and 
barons with contempt. This spirit of discontent was increased by 
the weight of the taxes, not only the public taxes of the gadelle, | 
and the duty on sales, but the private taille, which possessors 
of fiefs levied on their tenants, and which were now exorbitant, 
on account of the ransoms requisite for so many captives: 
then the disbanded soldiers of both armies increased the 
disorder by robbery and pillage. The reclamation of the states- 
general, the effervescence of the population inhabiting towns, 
set the example of licence; and everywhere throughout the 
kingdom the peasants were vowing vengeance on all nebly born, 
storming castles, massacring gentlemen and their families, and put- 
ting many to the torture. This popular insurrection was called the 
Jaquerie, from the name of Jaques Bonhomme, or Jaques, given in 
derision to the French peasant. The hatred and contempt of both 
classes was mutual; Froissart tells triumphantly, “ how the gentle- 
men of Beauvaisy killed plenty of Jaques.” Three hundred ladies 
of rank, with the Duchess of Orleans, were obliged to take refuge in | 
Méaux from the exasperated peasantry. Captal de Buch, a Gascon 
knight in Edward’s service, flew to their rescue, slaughtered seven 
thousand of the assailants, and to crown his revenge, burnt the | 
town of Méaux, “ with all the villeins he could shut up in it.” ” | 

We regret thatin his account of Joan of Arc, Mr Crowe did not 
give us some anecdotes, not excepting her saying about the English 
““God-dammes.” If personal anecdotes of old times are some- 
times homely, they are not too much so for a truly philosophical | 
historian; and nothing paints so much the manners and faces of | 
the age. In these compendiums of history, we had much rather | 
that the events should be the passages most compressed, and the | 
persons more brought forward ; for after all, we are only interested | 


| alleged as the Achilles of my crime. 
| lected a Scriptural argument, [ adduced it, but with little success, 


| concerning the astronomical 


| judice, and by pre-conceived opinion. 


in events, inasmuch as flesh and blood is concerned; and the more 
intimately we know the people, the more we care for what they 
do. The biography of history is always the best part of it: and let 
us remember, that it also stands the chance of being the most true. 





GALILEO’S ACCOUNT OF HIS AFFAIR WITH THE 
INQUISITION. 
Tue thing which rendered my opinions public in Rome, concerning 
the motion of the earth, was a pretty long discussion addressed to 
the most excellent Lord Cardinal Orsini, and I was then accused of 
being a scandalous and presumptuous writer. After the publication 
of my Dialogues, I was summoned to Rome by the congregation of 
the Holy Office, where, being arrived on the 10th of February 1633, 
I was subjected to the infinite clemency of that tribunal, and of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Urban the Eighth, who, notwithstanding, thought 
me deserving of his esteem, because I could not write epigrams and 
amatory sonnets. I was arrested in the delicious palace of the 
Trinita de’ Monti, at the house of the ambassador of Tuscany. The 
day following, the father commissary, Lancio, came to seek me, and 
taking me with him in the carriage, put various interrogations by the 
way, and shewed great zeal to wipe out the scandal which J had 
given to all Italy, by supporting the opinion of the motion of the 
earth ; and in reply to all the substantial and mathematical proofs J 
could adduce, he answered nothing but that, “Terra autem in 
zternum stabit, quia terra in wternum stat,” as the Scripture saith, 
With this dialogue we arrived at the palace of the Holy Office. 
This is situated on the west of the magnificent church of St Peter, 
I was immediately presented by the commissary to Monsignor Vitrici, 
the assessor, and with him I found two Dominican monks. They 
civilly told me to produce my reasons in full congregation, and that 
time would be allowed for my defence, in case 1 should be judged 
guilty. The Thursday after I was presented to the congregation, 
and having there commenced my proofs, to my misfortune they were 
not heard; and in spite of all my efforts, | could never succeed in 
persuading. With great effusions of zeal, they succeeded in con- 
victing me of the offence, and that passage of Scripture was always 
Having opportunely recol- 


I said, it appeared to me that expressions were to be found 
in the Bible, which accorded with what was anciently believed 
sciences, and that the passage 
alleged against me might be of that kind, since, added [, in 
Job, chapter xxxvii, it is said that the heavens are solid and 
polished as a mirror of brass or of copper. Elisha is he who says 
this: Here it is seen, therefore, that he speaks according to 
Ptolemy, which has been demonstrated to be absurd by modern 
philosophy, and by the most solid arguments of right reason. If so 
much stress is laid then on the stopping of the sun by Joshua, as 
a proof that the sun moves, that passage ought also to be considered 
in which it is said that the heaven is composed of many heavens 
like mirrors. The consequence appeared to me just, nevertheless 
it was invariably rejected, and [had no other reply than a shrug of 
the shoulders, the usual refuge of a man who is convinced by pre- 
Lastly, I was obliged to 
retract, like a good catholic, ‘this my opinion ; and as a punishment 
my dialogue was prohibited, and after five months, being dismissed 
from Rome, (at the time that the city of Florence was infected 
with the plague), the habitation which with generous pity was at- 
signed to me, was that of the dearest friend I had in Siena, Mon- 
signor the archbishop Piccolomini, whose most agreeable conversa- 
tion I enjoyed with such quiet and satisfaction of mind, that having 
then resumed my studies, | discovered and demonstrated a great 


' number of the mechanical conclusions on the resistance of solids 


with other speculations ; and after about five months, the pestilence 


| having ceased in my country, the confinement of that house was 
| changed by His Holiness for the freedom of the country, so ex- 


tremely agreeable to me, whence I returned to the villa of Bollos- 


| guardo, and afterwards to Arcetri, where I still breathe this salu- 


brious air near my dear country, Florence. Farewe!l.—Selection 


from Italian Prose Writers. 


Further Extracts from Muenish’s Philosophy of Sleep, &c. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


HeEnBANE (Ayoscyamus) is similar in its properties to nightshade 
and opium. The intoxicating properties of hyoscyamus appear to 
have been known from a very early period. It was with this plant 
that the Assassin Prince, commonly called the “ Old Man of the 
Mountain,” inebriated his followers, preparatory to installing them 
into his service. The following eloquent passage from a modern 
writer will prove interesting :— on 

‘ There was at Alamoot, and also at Masiat, in Syria, a delicious 
garden, encompassed with lofty walls, adorned with flowers and 
trees of every kind—with murmuring brooks and translucent lakes 
—with bowers of roses and trelisses of the vine—airy paths ma 
splendid kiosks, furnished with carpets of Persia and silks 0 
Byzantium. Beautiful maidens and blooming boys were the inha- 
bitants of this delicious spot, which resounded with the melody of 
birds, the murmur of streams, and the tones and voices of —_. 
ments—all respired contentment and pleasure. When the Chie! 
had noticed any youth to be distinguished for strength and resolu 
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Sion, he invited him toa banquet, where he placed him beside himself,; Test or KNowLepce—All arts acknowledge, that then onl 

conversed with him on the happiness reserved for the faithful, and | we know certainly, when we can define; for definition is that whic 
contrived to administer to him an intoxicating draught prepared | refines the pure essence of things from the circumstance.— 

from the hyoscyamus. While insensible, he was conveyed to the | Milton. 

en of delight, and there awakened by the application of vinegar. | — Jou O’Groat’s.—People are continually speaking of John 

On opening his eyes, all Paradise met his view: the black-eyed and | Q»Groat’s House, but few persons, perhaps, are aware of the origin 
blue-robed Houris surrounded him, obedient to his wishes; sweet | either of the house or its name. It is now considered merely as 
music filled his ears; the richest viands were served up in the most | the name of a particular spot at the northern extremity of Scot- 
costly vessels, and the choicest wines sparkled in golden cups. The | jand, but it was not the local situation which first brought it into 
fortunate youth believed himself rc in the Paradise of the Pro- /note. In the reign of James the Fourth of Scotland, three bro- 
het, and the language of his attendants confirmed the delusion. | thers, Malcolm, Gawin, and John de Groat (supposed to have been 
When he had had his fill of enjoyment, and nature was yielding to | originally from Holland), arrived in Caithness, with a letter from 
exhaustion, the opiate was again administered, and the sleeper | that Prince, recommending them to the countenance and protection 
transported back to the side of the Chief, to whom he communi- of his loving subjects, in that country. The brothers purchased 
cated what had passed, and who assured him of the truth and | gome land, their families increased, and in a short time the land 
reality of all he had experienced, telling him such was the bliss | was equally divided among eight different proprietors, all bearing 
reserved for the obedient servants of the Imaum, and enjoining at ghe name of Groat. These eight families, after living peaceably 
the same time the strictest secrecy. Ever after the rapturous together for many years, established an annual meeting to 
visions possessed the imagination of the deluded enthusiast, and | eelebrate the anniversary of the arrival of their ancestors on 
he panted for the hour when death, received in obeying the com-| the coast. On one of these occasions a question arose on 
mands of his superior, should dismiss him to the bowers of Pa- | some point of precedency, the taking the head of the table, 
radise.”* | the door, &c., which grew into a quarrel that might have led 
DANGERS OF NIGHTSHADE. Pr trmagge i gearing on ie Pe Leni aageea ” esi 

‘ : es, roat. He assured them that if they began to quarrel amon 
NIGHTSHADE (Belladonna) is one of a ig — gaguene re | themselves, their neighbours, who had higherto mer them with 
sess. Like ae Oe and , eagpce: he pe * rf a8 y respect, would fall upon them, and drive them from the country; 
erewers to a. Primary. Eye ‘it a a eee | he conjured them to return quietly to their homes, and pledged 
Ea nn Mien ae ee ” gr Piel qenk J ch wid ts | himself that he would satisfy them on all points of precedency, and 

: ‘ : bees . ; 

their truce, they were bound to supply the Danes, which so in- | prevent the possibility of such disputes at their future annual 


. 2 * x ans, | Meetings. They acquiesced, and departed in peace ;—and, in due 
toxicated them that the Scots killed the greater part of Sweno’s | time, John of Groat built a room distinct from all other houses, 


children ate in-a garden the fruit of the belladonna | in an octagon figure, with eight doors ; and, having placed an oaken 


/ a : 1 | table of the same shape, in the middle, when the next meeting 
(deadly nightshade). Shortly after, they had burning fever, with . . ' 
convulsions, and very strong palpitations of the heart: they lost pepe hy wi el the Gale kee dias Geen eee 
their senses and became completely delirious: one of them, four | “: “ft , et vay Bi 
years of age, died the next les stomach contained fsome | "O'S d w oa gt be Bae ome r ~ eae was 
5 ‘ > >, ay. b a i go 0 a aM A rs 
berries of the belladonna crushed, and some seeds; it exhibited. sane ag 1 — : _— ¥ . on oe nothing of it now 
th lcers; the heart was lined and the pericardium without "eS ut the foundation, the place still retains that name; and 
ree U ; ” deserves to be remembered for the good intentions and good sense 


serosity.*”” Bee get agen eset S 
“One child ate four ripe berries of the belladonna, another ate which gave it origin.—Gazetteer of Scotland. 


six. Both one and the other were guilty of extravagancies which | —— 
astonished the mother; their pupils were dilated; their counte- 
-mal . . »}j- my A 7 1 a 

nances no longer remained the same ; they had a cheerful deli THE PLAY-GOER. 

rium accompanied with fever. The physician being called in, 

found them in a state of great agitation, talking at random, run-| BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 

ning, jumping, laughing sardonically; their countenances_ purple 

and pulses hurried. He administered to each of them half a grain en 
- : : : ‘OVE? ARDEN. 

of emetic tartar and a drachm of Glauber salt, in four or five ounces | F : es : 

of water; they had copious evacuations during seven or eight hours, | WE saw last night the pleasant little modernization of Catherine 


; | 
and the symptoms disappeared. +’ | and Petruchio, called 4 Day After the Wedding ; the part of the 
: alas | husband by Mr Apsort, that of the lady by Miss ELten Trer. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. | We did not expect to find either of them so good in it. Miss 


ELLEN Tree, of whom we have seen little, we had identified in 





























AR iaserean’s A..C.—A Bronch 8d being requened by | our minds with a gentle character, in which we saw her in The 
hai sibslesaar its ee eS zs 2 « oF . © > a . 
his bishop to resign (e¢der) his living in favour of another clergy- | B/ack Prince: we had no suspicion that she could tear linen and be 
a answered : “I have been so many years in achieving the | in a passion. Mr Anporr had taught us to look for a tempest or a 
rst two letters of the alphabet, a. 4. that I shall never succeed in . 
pronouncing the two following, ¢. d.”—Boileau’s French Homonymes. sieges: * “ —s that he could behave Bho s ressonaiie 
True ReGarv.—There is unquestionably in the very presence of a , oe a _ rane for which 
a friend, a delight of this sort which has no{other source than the | he has a reputation off it, Accordingly, we were highly 
consciousness of one who feels for us the regard which we feel for | amused to find the lady, with her naturally sweet expres- 
him, “ When I ask myself”? says Montaigne, after a very lively sion, playing the devil. and rending h ' d ith f 
description which he gives of his affection for his friend ;—* when | >” ide : - 1hhe = a ee 
1 ask myself whence it is that I feel this joy, this ease, this serenity, | desperate teeth-grinding satisfaction of countenance, and an “ I'l] 
when I see him,—it is because it is 1—it is because it is I, 1 an- | ¢ear it” —« Dll tear it,’—at every rend. The cue of the husband 
swer; and this is all which I can say.”—Dr Brown’s Philosophy of | |. er , . Ake ’ 
the Mind, like that of Petruchio, is to feign a passionate habit in his turn, but 
PLEeasure oF Virtvr, AND VirtTUE oF PLeasure.— Pleasure is | '* #5 a” improvement on it, = being more amiable in the intervals, 
nought but Virtue’s gayer name.” Even of pleasures which do not | and affecting to deplore their common propensity. Mr Asporr 
flow immediately from virtue, but of which virtue is far from for- | acted in both these points very pleasantly; talked in natural tones 
bidding the enjoyment, how many are there which nature is conti- ce wedi en tneaiet ae " er 
nually inviting us to enjoy! There are seasons in which we cannot = prcaghbanic oF eh Se CeCe; i seat, appees very 
move a single step, or look around us, or inhale a breath of air, | much like what he represented,—a good-humoured man of the town 
I ’ ’ g ’ 


without some additional happiness. To move is delightful—to rest is bride’ i 
Witnol é . uul- who takes his bride’s unexpected violence of temper rather 
is delightful. It seems almost as if the same sun which is every- . : etre 


where diffusing light, were everywhere diffusing happiness; and not easily and agreeably than is quite natural, and behaves as sensibly as 
to be happy, and not to love the sources of happiness around us, | a man well can do, who thinks to cure violence by violence. There 


= to us almost like ingratitude to the Author of these, and a sort | was not the comic richness that would have been looked for had 
Tebellion against that benevolence which so manifestly wills our . 
enjoyment.....The love of pleasure, then, is far from’ being un- Exuiston and Mrs Jorpan performed the characters; but still it 
worthy of —, since all which = — by mg universe, all which | was comic enough to be pleasant, and; the truth of character was 
Taises us to admiration of the Author of the universe, is accom- ii . : 
panied with it. We cannot love virtue, without loving a source of | poesenved. ” war what we take: to: be the: very est Mad of 
delight ; we cannot love him who has made us capable of loving  @™ateur playing. 

virtue, without a delight still more ardent. We must love pleasure | SHaxspeare took up this story of a tamed wife as he found it to 
if we love whatever is worthy of being loved.—Dr Brown’s Philo- 











sophy of the Mind his hand, evidently for its dramatic capabilities; powdered it with 
| some of his fine thoughts, and served it up hissing hot,—as it re- 
* Von Hammer's History of the Assassins. | mained to the last; for his heroine is kept down at last, as well as at 


ae , ° | . 
+ Journal de Générale Medecine. $ Gazette de Santé, | first, by the sheer exercise of the terrors of the stronger. The poet 
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pretends to have worked no better effect. He did not undertake 
to cure the habit of a whole youth by the fright of a day. It is well 
insinuated at the close of the modern farce, that this is not ex- 
pected by the Colonel either. He says, he looks for relapses now 
and then, but believes that the lesson his wife has been taught, with 
the help of her good sense and feelings, will have rendered her 
what his heart desired. The house, we suspect, are doubtful on 
this point; but the lesson is a good and a popular one; probably is 
of real service to those who have great good sense, and have been 
very little sinners. The violence, which is produced by bad rear- 
ing, or irritability of constitution, or want of reflection, or a combi- 
nation of all these, is-not likely to be cured in days, or months, or 


many years, especially if it be of a sort, as in our heroine’s instance, | 
which can put on a sweet face during courtship. and take in an | 


honest man. Here is a young lady, who, the very day after her 


wedding, while she has everything her heart can desire, is impatient | 


of the least contradiction to her will on that very account. Here 
is neither love enough, nor sense enough, to render her conversion 
probable. She would resent the trick which had been put upon her 
“ understanding,” of the reputation of which none are so jealous as 
selfish fools, and would have founded an especial grievance upon the 


being treated without the most candid delicacies of love, precisely | Mesdames, Vallancey, Gear, Willmott, 
because she had not love herself to know how it should treat others. | 


| 


No really violent person, man or woman, is ever cured of the in- 
firmity, except by one of three things: excessive suffering, exces- 
sive love for another, or extreme good sense. 


——— 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
[By Gotpsmitu]. 


Miss Hardcastle, Miss MORDAUNT, 


Miss Neville, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Maid, Mrs WEBSTER 





Mrs Hardcastle, Mrs GLOVER, 
Young Marlow, Mr COOPER, Hardcastle, Mr FARREN 
Tony Lumpkin, Mr LISTON, ‘ 
| Hastings, Mr J. VINING, 


Sir Charles Marlow, Mr W. “ENNETT, 
Stingo, Mr ANDREWS, Diggory Mr HUGHES 
| Simon, Mr Eaton, Ralph, Mr East, Roger, Mr Bishop 
| Mat Muggins, Mr Lee, ; 

Tom Twist, Mr FENTON, Jack Slang, Mr YARNOLD, 
Aminidab, Mr WALSH, Jeremy, Mr SALTER, 
John, Mr HONNER, 
Previous to the Comedy, Spohr’s Overture to ** Jessonda.” 


After the Ballet, Rossini’s Overture to Semiramide. 


After which, a New Divertisement, entitled 


LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 


| The Overture aud Music composed and selected by Monsieur Simow, 
} 


= 
The best chance is | 


‘ | 
when the three things go together, and the patient is naturally ge- | 


nerous. Then the character may turn to something fine, such as is 
arrogated so commonly and so falsely by those who pretend that 
the warmth of their temper arises from the excess of their sensibi- 
lity. 
We are sure that nobody who can endure for many years the wear 
and tear of violent passions, can lay claim to excess of sensibility, 
Their sensibility would have stopped, or ki!led them, long before. 

And so the reader must be good enough to take these didactic 
remarks in lieu of a criticism ; for we have none to give him. 

To night we shall have the pleasure of seeing She Stoops to 
Conquer. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 

WRECK ASHORE; 
i By Mr Bucksron: }. 
Act L.—Winrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, MrYATES. 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH 
Harry, Mr WINNING, — Marmaduke Mavog, Mr J. REEVE, } 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR ’ 

Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, —_Lient. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act Il.— Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM 
Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertiam, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmadnke, MrJ. REEVE 
Jemmy Starling, ? Ir BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS 
After which a New Comic Burletta, called 


Licy, 


SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 


Mr Egostus Altoloque, Mr S. SMITH, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters:—Mynheer Von Bieurenspielen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence; Katty O' Dab, an Irish Washerwoman ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; . 

Mr Egostus Altoioque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude with the Spectacle called 


BLACK VULTURE, 
Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 
Tanthe, Miss M. GLOVER, Octolar, MrO. SMITH, 


Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 


Chu ed Hunters, Gnomes, Guid- Washers, Officeis, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 


| 


We doubt whether any fool was ever cured of violence. | 


| 


The Principal Characters by 
Misses.O’BRIEN, BARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, 
M‘HENRY, LYDIA, 
Webster, Claire, E. Jones, &e, 
Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 
Messrs. Wieland, Chikini, Bartlett, Baker, Downe, Moxay, Stanley, 
Roffey, Burdett. 


To conclude with 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
[By J. R. Prancue] 
Ulrica, Miss FAUCIT, Eudiga, (first time) Mrs WAYLETT. 
Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, Mr FARREN, 
Major Vanberg, Mr COOPER, 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk, Mr HARLEY, 
Adam Brock, Mr LISTON, 

Gustavus, Mr J. VINING, Colonel Reichel, Mr COOKE. 





To-morrow, Hofer; and other Entertainments. 
Oo Monday, Henry the Fifth ; Perfection; and Masaniello. 





| » . Py 
| On Tuesday, Love for Love ; and other Entertainments. 


| 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 


This Evening, will be revived the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
[From the German of Korzesus}. 
Mrs Haller, (2nd time) Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Claudine, Miss PERRY, 
Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 
The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 
Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE, 
Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
The Stranger’s Children, by Miss E Kendall and Miss Hunt, 
George, Mr Heath, Henry, Mr F. Sution. 


Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture ‘* D’Adrien.” 


Anuette, 


Susan, 


After which, (13th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR. 
[By Mr Pocock]. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture by Cuenvsnt. 
Bessy Bowline, Tom Bowline’s? Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daughters, Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN, 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr I’. P. COOKE. f 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARILEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr E\ ANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY. 





To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples; Auld Robin Gray ; and The Blue 
Anchor. 

On Monday, The Stranger; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Tuesday, Carnival at Naples ; and Black Eved Susan. 

On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Thursday, The Carnival at Naples. 

On Friday, The Stranger. 
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